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Selected for “The Friend.” 
Original and Present State of Man. 
(Continued from page 378.) 

Having endeavoured plainly to show what the 
leading principles of the people called Quakers are, 
and that they are the genuine doctrines of true 
christianity, 1 shall now proceed to take notice of 
divers matters more particularly, 

Robert Barclay says, “ As man is wholly unable 
of himself to work with the grace, neither can he 
move one step out of the natural condition, until 
the grace of God lay hold upon him, so, it is possi- 
ble to him to be passive, and not resist it, as it is 
possible for him to resist it.” That is, by the pow- 
er of Divine grace laying hold of or influencing the 
spirit of man, it first becomes possible for him to 
be passive, and not resist its operation; which is 
the first step man takes in the way of salvation. 
“ Without me,” saith our Saviour, “ ye can do no- 
thing.” (John xv.5.) “ Man cannot set one single 
step towards his salvation, without the assistance of 
the grace of God, as the first moving, and continu- 
ally enabling cause, both of the will and the deed.”’ 
So that, though passiveness is the beginning of the 
work, he is previously disposed to it by virtue of 
the Holy Spirit. We attribute the whole of man’s 
salvation to it, first and last, without at all placing 
man’s destruction to the account of his Maker. 

Our doctrine teacheth, 1. That man has no abi- 
lity to save himself, is not naturally in a state of 
equal freedom to good or evil at his pleasure, nor 
is in possession of that faith which is necessary to 
his salvation. 2. That the Redeemer affords a 
manifestation of his Spirit to the soul of every man, 
by which, at seasons, he checks his corrupt inclina- 
tions, stops them in their career, and puts it in his 
power to reflect upon his present condition, and be- 
come passive to the operation of this inward prin- 
ciple. If he resist it not, but stand in submission, 
it takes further hold of him, gives him so to be- 
lieve in it, as to suffer it in some degree to unite 
with, abide in, and operate upon him. In this 
situation, he feels strength and comfort spring up 
from it, which increaseth his faith and trust therein, 
and gradually enables and engages him to become 
active; that is, to join heartily in concurrence with 
its operations, and to proceed from faith to faith, 
and from one degree of grace to another, till he 
attain to know the new-birth of the spirit, and to 
participate in degree of the glorious light, life, and 
nature of the heavenly kingdom. 


God hath made man a reasonable creature, and|let him be unjust still; and he that is filthy, let 
therefore requires a willing obedience of him, in|him be filthy still.” (Rev. xxii. 11.) 


order to the high reward of eternal felicity; and 
if he repeatedly visits all with the reaches of his 
grace, and continues time after time to convict, 
persuade, and woo, as the Scriptures declare, that 
he may prevail upon him to come to repentance ; 
doth he not go as far as reasonable creatures can 
claim, without violating the rational liberty he af- 
fords? Let man but yield obedience to his con- 
victions, and see if he can charge his Creator with 
partiality or hard measure. It is the unprofitable 
and unprofiting servant that doth this. 

Education and tradition do certainly prepossess, 
and give a bias to the mind against every doctrine 
different to those it hath been taught; but the Di- 
vine light, at times, darts in upon the soul una- 
wares, as quick as lightning; penetrates through 
all its darkness and every false colour ; disturbs it 
in its polluted rests and carnal gratifications ; shows 
its bondage under them, and inspires the secret 
wish, and heaving sigh to be delivered, attended 
with some degree of resolution against them. This 
being the opening of Divine light upon the mind, is 
called the day of God’s visitation, the time of grace 
unto man; wherein life and death are distinguished 
in him; and liberty is not only given him to choose 
life, which he could not do before, but also a suit- 
able measure of ability to love and cleave to the 
grace he is visited with, and thereby to come to 
repentance, and be saved. For this grace is the 
Spirit of the Saviour, and brings the power of sal- 
vation in it. (Tit. ii. 11.) 

These merciful visitations of Divine grace are 
often repeated, by night as well as by day. ‘‘ God,” 
saith inspired Elihu, “speaketh once, yea, twice, 
yet man perceiveth it not; in a dream, in a vision 
of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon man, in 
slumberings upon the bed. Then he openeth the 
ears of men, and sealeth their instruction; that he 
may withdraw man from his purpose, and hide pride 
from man.” (Job xxxiii. 14, Xe.) He then pro- 
ceeds to show, how he operates upon the submis- 
sive soul, in the work of repentance and mortifica- 
tion, and what shall be its issue. Afterwards, he 
recapitulates the whole in these comprehensive 
terms. “ He looketh upon men, and if any say, I 
have sinned, and perverted that which was right, 
and it profiteth me not; he will deliver his soul 
from going into the pit, and his life shall see the 
light. Lo, all these things worketh God oftentimes 
with man, to bring back his soul from the pit to be 
enlightened with the light of the living.” (Ibid. 
27, Xe.) 

The great FATHER OF MERCIES is pleased to 
continue his gracious visitations from on high to 
backsliding men, till they are become so determined 
in wickedness, and so habitually united to its ser- 
vitude, that like the servants in Exodus xxi. 5, 6, 
they will not be freed from it. Then night comes 
upon them, the day of their visitation ceases; for 
God will not always strive with those who have 
been long and often reproved, and still harden 
their necks, (Prov. xxix. 1,) to no purpose; but 
after long forbearance, he withdraws the reaehes of 
his merciful loving kindness, and suffers them to 
incur that dreadful sentence, “He that is unjust 


When persons are thus judicially hardened, and 
given up to their own hearts’ lusts and beloved de- 
lusions, and left iv a state of insensibility of the Di- 
vine principle, they may blindly mistake it for peace 
and security. To such, conscience becomes for the 
present, obscured and as a book shut up, wherein 
they cannot read; but in the day of the righteous 
retribution of the great Judge of quick and dead, 
this hidden volume will again be unfolded, by him 
who openeth and none can shut, and a just distri- 
bution made to every one according to what is 
written therein; for it will prove either a book of 
life or of death to every man; to them who, by pa- 
tient continuance in well-doing, have sought the 
glory of God, their own salvation, and the good of 
others, immortality and eternal Jife; but to those 
who have continued in disobedience and rebellion 
against God, tribulation and anguish both inex- 
pressible and interminable. 

Can any reasonable creature think it possible, 
that the same Spirit and Power of goodness which 
condescended to take our low nature upon him, 
suffer in, and sacrifice that nature whilst connected 
with it, a propitiation for the sins of the whole world, 
(1 John ii. 2,) could ever intentionally consign the 
majority, or any part of the same world, to unavoid- 
able, unconditional misery? It appears from his 
attributes of truth, equity, wisdom, mercy, and 
goodness, impossible that he should either actually 
oblige any of his creatures to sin, that they might 
be miserable; or, when he has created them, to 
desert them to sin and misery, by entirely with- 
holding from them that which is necessary to their 
help and preservation. We therefore rationally 
conclude, that he doth not only set good and evil 
before man in their just distinctions, but at the 
same time enables him to choose which he will fol- 
low; and further, that he stirs up and assists man 
to desire after true felicity; and as he abides in 
this desire, he empowers him to strive, press, and 
wrestle effectually for deliverance and preserva- 
tion. 

The primary motions of volition in the mind 
being very nice and delicate, are not easy, if pos- 
sible, for men to form a precise idea of, without 
the light of God’s Spirit ; whence some have taken 
occasion to charge the different dispositions of men 
towards the visitations of Divine grace, to God’s 
account; by which they render him the primary 
author of evil, who, by the special peculiarity of his 
essence, is too unchangeably perfect in all his attri- 
butes, ever to warp from perfect rectitude. But is 
it not absurd to suppose, that any intelligent being 
can voluntarily produce what is contrary to its na- 
ture; especially an omnipotent existence, whose 
power must be irresistible by all objects and occur- 
rences? Is not sin the transgression of God’s will, 
and vice contrary to his nature? How then could 
these be produced by an act of his will, or be the 
genuine fruit of his power, either mediately or im- 
mediately? Can a right understanding lead any 
man to think, that the will of God is possible at any 
time to be contrary to his nature? 

From purity, gooduess, and virtue, no impurity, 
vice, or evil could naturally arise. But that text 
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hath been objected, “ It is impossible but that of- 


fences will come.” (Luke xvii. 1.) True; but) 


whence come they? Not from God, but from that 
root of corruption which hath entered and over- 


spread the world. Whilst this corrupt root remains, | 


they will naturally spring from it; and the same 
text pronounces, ‘‘ Woe unto him through whom 
they come.” “ But God saith, I create evil.” (Isa. 
xlv. 7.) And the prophet saith, “Shall there be 
evil in a city, and the Lord hath not done it!” 
(Amos iii. 6.) Moral evil is not here intended, but 
the natura] evil of pain and distress, through hos- 
tility, sickness, famine, Xc., which are the judg- 
ments of God upon men for disobedience and the 
commission of moral evil. 


To say, that God originally so constituted and | net. 


ordered things, that evil must necessarily ensue in 


consequence of such constitution, is to treat him |short bridle-rope at each end. 


both as the designing and potential author of all 
evil. Wherein then are the wickedest creatures, | 
whether angelical or human, to blame? If they| 
cannot be otherwise than they are; nor act other-| 
wise than they do; in point of equity, all their wick- 
edness is justified by the necessity they are origin- | 
ally subjected to by their Creator; whom this | 
doctrine renders the real author of it, either imme- 
diately or remotely. If God himself laid the 
ground-work of all evil, he must be the author of 
all that follows by necessary consequence upon it. 


(To be continued.) 
= scipnciliellllipemiticcceane 


The Warvest of the Sea. 


From an article in Chambers’ Journal, headed | 
“The, Harvest of the Sea,” we take the follow- 
lug :— 

Every season, then, the coasts of Scotland wake! 


up to a brief period of determined industry—the 


ithe water as possible. 


till the fish strike. After waiting long, and when|they can extract its wealth at the same time, by 
it is suspected there is no herring, the nets arejcutting up the fish and boiling its ficsh, in order 
|‘ pree’d,” or inspected; and in the event of there|to obtain the oil from it. Something of this kind 
\being no fish, they are hauled in, and the boats|is wanted in our herring-boats: if they were built 
move off to another quarter. When the fish do|of a size sufficiently large to contain space for cur- 
come against the floating wall of nets, they are,|ing, the result would be certain wealth. Stowage- 
after sufficient time has been allowed for them to|room is not of so much importance, as the herring- 
‘mesh, carefully hauled on board, shaken out of|fleet could be attended by tenders, whose duty it 
the nets, and carried on shore. This is an im-|would be to carry the fish to port. The Dutch 
|provement on a former practice which permitted|beat us altogether in this. ‘Their boats come on 
the fish to remain in the net till the boat landed ;|the ground prepared to do everything connected 
but by this means they were so “hashed” and/with the fishing—actually, to save space, carrying 
broken as greatly to deteriorate their value. the barrels in staves, which the Dutch sailors as- 

Herrings are also frequently taken by a “seine,” |sist in making up. Salt and all other requisites 
or, as it is sometimes erroneously called, a “trawl” |}are also on board, and the fishing-luggers are 
This net is variously used, and. is gencrally| waited upon by fast-sailing vessels, to carry “ the 
‘about one hundred and fifty yards long, with a|firstlings of the season” to the anxious merchant, 
It can be effectively }as they bring a remarkably high price. This plan 
worked from the shore by means of a small boat./prevents the accumulation that would otherwise 





One end of the net is held by a party on the land,|occur, and leaves clear decks for the fishing and 


whilst those on board sail away in a semi-circle,/curing. The Dutch government take infinite care 
and pay out the net, embracing as large an area of/to improve the fisheries and gain wealth from the 
The two ends are then|sea. They have men-of-war to superintend and 
brought together, and this brings to the shore|keep order on the fishing-station. ‘lhe importance 
whatever may be in the net. There is no waiting,|of their fisheries may be estimated from the fact of 
as in the other case, till the fish strike, and are|their giving employment to 112,000 people. The 
meshed ; the object in this kind of fishing being to] Dutch themselves boast of the wealth they have 
shift the ground as frequently as possible, in order|obtained from the sea, and everybody knows that 
to make a great number of hauls. By this plan,|‘‘the foundation of Amsterdam was laid on her- 
considerable chances of gain are left open to those] ring-bones.” - ‘ ad 2 

who pursue it; and as it requires neither the eapi-| ‘here are usually two sides to every question ; 
tal nor time necessary for drift-net fishing, it can|and as we have endeavoured to show, by the num- 
be, and often is, used by persons who are not fish-|ber of the population engaged and the amount of 


‘ermen, but who frequently capture vast quantities| capital embarked in the herring-fishing, the bright 


of fish. This mode is chiefly practised on the lochs|side, it is but fair that we now devote a few sen- 
of the west coast of Scotland. tences to the dark side of the ease. As the reader 
When the herrings are captured, and the boats/can see, the bright side is unbounded wealth drawn 





portion of the population having commerce with | 
the sea putting forth their best energies to gather | 
in the harvest of the passing hour; so that from | 
morning to night, and from night to morning, the! 
fishing-stations are perfect hives of productive la-| 
bour, which continues for a few brief weeks, and | 
then the place subsides once more into a sluggish 
state of repose for a large portion of the year. 
The fish are principally captured by what are 


called drift-nets, which are joined together into|be disposed of in a few hours. 
trains for the purpose of fishing by means of several |ployed usually work together in a little band of|shipwreck, and loss of life and property. 


lengths fastened together. These nets are usually | 
measured by their bulk, a barrel containing a por- 
tion eighty or one hundred yards in length and | 
twenty feet deep being the standard. After the} 
net is prepared, it is placed on board the fishing- 
vessel, which then proceeds to the appointed place, 
where the process is gone through of shooting it| 
out from the stern; the boats sailing slowly over) 
the water, the nets being, of course, carefully payed 
out all the time, till the whole length is exhausted. | 
The train of nets is not of course allowed to be at} 
the mercy of the waves, but is securely fastened to) 
the boat by a line of cord two hundred feet long, 
the other end of the nets being sometimes fastened | 
to an anchor, or a post on the shore, when that is 
convenient. This process is gone through after 
sunset, and “the take” occurs through the night. 
The nets are suspended by floats affixed to a rope 
which runs along the back of the train, means of! 
course being adopted to sink them, so that the 
shoal may strike against them. All this being ac-| 
complished, the joined nets are exactly like a great | 
perforated wall floating in the sea. When the 
shoal of fish are driven against this, they are} 
caught by the head, which, after becoming entan- | 
gled in the interstices of the net, cannot be with- | 
drawn. When once a fleet of boats has taken a) 
position, they are very tenacious of it, and wait 


reach the harbour, the process of curing them be-|from the sea, which has required no expenditure 
gins. Immediately on their arrival, the fish are|of seed from the hand of man to produce it; the 
carried to huge but shallow gutting-tubs prepared|dark part of the picture is death and poverty, 
for their reception. Once there, they are operated| widows and orphans, calamity and desolation. 
upon by a band of females, who gut them with a|‘' The dangers of the deep” are proverbial; and 
rapidity, which is quite extraordinary. One thou-|it is melancholy to think that thousands of human 
sand fish in an hour being the common work, it)lives have been sacrificed in the active pursuit of 
may be readily conceived that, when a large num-|this branch of our national industry. This is 
ber of hands are employed, an immense shoal ean| principally owing to the want of proper harbours, 
The women em-| which leads to that greatest of maritime calamity, 
Acci- 
four or five, each performing a part of the labour| dents are of yearly occurrence ; not a single season 
which is necessary, some carrying, some salting.|but leaves its footmark of desolation. On several 
After the fish are eviscerated, which is rapidly per-| occasions, the destruction of human life has been 
formed by two simple movements with a kunife,|great. “In the terrible storm of the 18th of Au- 


ithey are transferred to another vat or trough,/gust, 1848, no less than 124 herring-boats were 


where they are laid down in layers of alternate|lost or damaged, 100 fishermen were drowned, 
salt and fish. The sooner the herrings are sprin-|and nearly 400 widows and children were left 
kled with salt, the better for the “cure.” ‘lhen|totally unprovided for.” All this occurred, in a 
they are “roused,” as it is called—that is, a stick| great measure, for want of proper harbours; and 
or a brawny arm mixes them well together—a|before much can be done in the improvement of 
process repeated at intervals till the trough is filled.|the fishing-boats, commodious and safe havens 
After a brief rest, depending much on circum-|/must be secured for them. There is an annual 
stances as to its length, the herrings are carefully|sum of £3000 given by parliament for harbour 
re-salted, and then packed into barrels, either flat|improvement in Scotland—no great sum truly. 
on their sides—to suit the Irish market—or backs —__o— 
downward, to please the foreigners. Every row,| Mere morality often raises us above the grosser 
as it is put in, is well sprinkled with salt. A week’s|corruptions of sense, but it does not raise us above 
rest is allowed before the barrels are finally head-|the entanglements of the world: it does not lift us 
ed up, as the fish settle down so much as to admit} above perplexing fears and anxious solicitudes: it 
of an additional quantity being put in. When in-|}does not raise us above the agitations of desire: 
tended to receive the brand of the Fishery Board,|it does not rescue us from the doubts and harass- 
the barrel must remain open for ten days. ings of an unsettled mind: it does not deliver us 
A great drawback to our herring-trade is, we|from the pangs of an awakened conscience. A 
think, the want of decked fishing-vessels, properly|mere moral taste may sustain character and 
supplied with the necessary appurtenances for pro-|support credit, but it docs not produce present 
secuting the fishery; in short, built on purpose.| holiness, nor peace, nor a hope full of immortal- 
When whalers go out, either to Greenland or thejity. It neither communicates strength to obey, 
Pacific, we know that they have not only the ne-|nor power to resist, nor a heart to love, nor a will 





with patience, drifting for a long time with the tide 


cessary conveniences for capturing the whale, but to serve. 
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ate For “The Friend.” 
Serious Considerations Addressed to those who Cul. 
tivate, or who Purpose Cultivating Music. 


As we are to judge of a tree by its fruit, it 
seems proper to judge of the desirableness or un- 
desirableness of cultivating music by the effects 
which it has had upon others. Some have con- 
tended that it was calculated to refine the natural, 
and~ exalt the religious feelings. But has it this 
effect? or does it not rather stimulate or depress 
the mind, according as it is lively or melancholy? 
The greatest musical composers appear to have 
been short-lived,—could this have been in conse- 
quence of refinement or exaltation of feeling? The 

reatest musical performers are the French and 
Italian; two nations notorious for depravity, al- 
though not wanting in civilization, or what the 
world calls “refinement.” Whether the immo- 
rality holds the relation to music of blossom to 
fruit, of cause to effect, or vice versa, it is not our 
present purpose to discuss, but let us not overlook 
the connection. ‘The effect of music on the field of 
battle seems to be to drive men mad, for I know 
not a more charitable construction to place upon 
their acts, and it is admitted, they could not per- 
form them without it. 

Its effects at the circus, the theatre and the opera 
where we may suppose it is to be found in its most 
attractive forms, is to bring its auditors into the 
company of some of the vilest of characters, the 
scum and offscouring of society. Multitudes have 
been thus lured by the syren into paths which lead 
to the chambers of death. Lastly, the effects of 
what is called church music, where, if anywhere, 
it ought to exalt the religious sensibilities, is, in 
many cases, to say the least of it, very undesirable. 
A young person admitted to the writer that the 
enchantment of the organ, at a certain place of 
religious worship, was the inducement both to her- 
self, and she doubted ndt to many others, to fre- 
quent it. Alas! if these be the effects of music, 
let us not contribute our iota to its spread. 

But these are very far from being all the ob- 
jections to our cultivating the art ourselves. Many 
hours must usually be devoted before a tole- 
rable degree of proficiency can be attained; and 
what benefit to ourselves, or to any other person, 
is derived in return? We do not read that he 
who was a pattern that we should follow in his 
steps, ever set the example of performing on any 
instrument of music, or that he commanded his 
followers to introduce it into their congregations at 
any time. Further, we are informed by history 
that it was not until degeneracy began to be ap- 
parent in the church, that it was used for the lat- 
ter purpose. 

There is a melody in the hearts of those who 
have overcome the world, its temptations, lusts and 
pleasures, accompanied with thanksgiving, men- 
tioned by the Apostle, which the Christian may 
with safety cultivate, and which if he possess, will 
so ravish his heart that anything short of it will 
not be regarded. Even a country walk, taken in 
the right disposition of mind, will convince us that 
“ Karth, with her thousand voices, praises God.” 

. Great Valley, Eighth mo. 2d, 1858. 





Trees in the East.—In Beirut, I made acquaint- 
ance with another tree that interested me, the sy- 
camine, or sycamore tree of Scripture, Ficus syca- 
morus—one of those trees to which our Lord more 
than once alludes, and the same up which Zac- 
cheeus climbed to see him. In one of the public 
places there were several of these trees of a large 
size, some of which were very handsome. ‘They 
have leaves like the laurustinus, or the Portugal 
®wrel, but which are neither so bright on the out- 


side nor so rough within. In the season they bear | back for the second time. A neighbour, to whom 


a mottled red and white fruit, about as large as a 
cherry, and from some resemblance of this fruit to 
the fig, and of the tree to the fig and the mulberry, 
it has obtained the name of the fig-mulberry, which 
indeed the word sycamore means. 
the tree is very solid and firm, and the Egyptians 
used it to make their ornamental and enduring 
mummy eases. The mulberry trees, which are 
very numerous here, all require to be grafted be- 
fore they are of use; but with this precaution, they 
will repay their owner. To-day, I saw an old man 
feeding his cow on the leaves, which were either 
too large or too dry for his silk-worms, so that 
every part of the tree is turned to good account. 
In one garden I saw some wild olives grafted, re- 
minding me of the allusion made to the subject in 
Scripture (Romans xi.17.) The peepul tree, which 
they call familiarly “the pride of India,” flourishes 
luxuriantly here, and its slight slender stem and 
feathery leaves, like the bitch or the acacia, wave 
gracefully in the air. But the tree is of no value 
but for ornament, and no use is made of its fruit. 
Some of the trees are pollarded, which greatly in- 
creases their shade. 1 saw some cypresses which 
were planted only eight years ago, and they were 
already graceful and ornamental trees—— Beav- 
mont’s “ Diury of a@ Journey to the East in 
1854.” 


Instinet of Loeality in Animals and Birds. 


The instinct of animals, in many cases, is ac- 
knowledged to equal reason, if not to surpass it. 
Numerous anecdotes of this faculty are recorded, 
from White’s Selborne down. The instinct of lo- 
cality is one more or less familiar to every observer 
of nature. Whoever has bird-houses about the house 
must have suspected that the same wrens and mar- 
tins come, year after year, to build in the same 
place. We know of a Jady, who, desirous of test- 
ing this, selected a blind wren from several who 
built about her dwelling, and was careful to notice, 
the spring following, if he returned, which he did. 
In the city of Reading, in this State, is a barber, 
who had erected several large bird-boxes, which, 
in time, came to be inhabited by hundreds of mar- 
tins who, with their children, resorted thither an- 
nually. One year he moved across the street, 
taking with him his bird-boxes. When spring re- 
turned, the flocks of martins came back, but not 
to the new locality. They flew, as usual, to the 
old one, where they remained for a whole day, 
restless and lost, though the boxes were only across 
the street. At last, however, they were induced to 
enter their old homes, shifted to the new locality ; 
and now, year after year, the martins return, black- 
ing the air at morning and evening, as they leave 
and return to their nests. 

An even more curious anecdote of the instinct 
of locality has come to us from a highly veracious 
quarter. In the town of Franklin, in Venango 
county, once lived a gentleman, who was fond of 
bees. 
just below his hive. The next day the same toads 
were there, grave and solemn as sphinxes before an 
Egyptian temple. One was black; another bright- 
coloured; a third blind; a fourth marked in some 
other distinguishing way. Thinking they annoyed 
the bees, and seeing they pertinaciously preserved 
their position, day after day, he put them into a 
basket, carried them across the Allegheny, and 
left them at the top of a hill. What was his sur- 
prise, three weeks after, to find them at their old 
post, as grave and solemn asever! Again he re- 
moved them, taking them, this time, in a different 
direction, and leaving them at a point much fur- 
ther off. In about six weeks, however, they were 


ithe incident was told, and who was incredulous, 
next tried to lose them. But in a few weeks the 
toads were seen, one morning, entering the garden, 
under the leadership of one of their number, who 


The wood of| gave a “cheep, cheep,” looked back for his suite, 


and then hopped on, followed by the rest, until he 
reached his old station under the bee-hive, where 
he gravely took up his quarters. 

Every one familiar with the woods, knows how 
easily a wild bee can be tracked to its hive in the 
forest. If you take four bees from a city hive, 
earry them to as many points of the compass with- 
in any distance that can be managed in an after- 
noon’s drive, and then let them free, each bee will 
soar up into the air, and afterwards shoot, as 
straight as an arrow, in the direction of its home, 
where, in due time, you will find it again. The 
instinct of dogs and horses, in finding their way 
back to their kennels or stables, when their owners, 
though endowed with reason, are hopelessly lost, 
has been proved by too many well authenticated 
instances to be doubted. The observation of in- 
stinct would be a pleasing and instructive recrea- 
tion; and it is surprising that more persons do not 
devote their attention to it. To those living in the 
country the opportunities are so frequent, that the 
neglect of them seems little short of a crime. A 
man is always better for being brought into sym- 
pathy with the brute creation. The study of the 
habits of animals and birds enlarges the heart, 
and gives breadth to the intellect, as well as stores 
the memory with a vast variety of curious and in- 
structive fucts.— Ledger. 

cicsediaininias 


Exaggeration in Conversation. 


Exaggeration may be a vice in some other na- 
tions, for aught we know, but we are sure it is the 
besetting sin of our own. “ The house was cram- 
med to the ceiling,” we hear it reported, when the 
vacant seats would hold as many more. “The 
procession consisted of ten thousand well-dressed, 
respectable people,” yet when counted there were 
after all but nineteen hundred and fifty persons, 
all told, there, and most of them were shabby fel- 
lows enough, some indeed, just out of the peniten- 
tiary. Many have the habit of using the little, but 
significant words “ never,” “ always,” and the like, 
with a perfect looseness. “Jack, you are the 
laziest fellow existing, and never do anything from 
morning to night,” whereas, he had that very day, 
when this sweeping assertion was made, been run- 
ning on nine errands for the complainant to the 
milliner, grocer, and dry-goods store, besides tend- 
ing the cradle two hours together, and answering 
the door bell seven times to tell callers that the lady 
had gone into the country, that is, was busy up stairs 
preparing a dress for some of the anniversaries, 
We overheard one individual charging another with 
making a thousand mistakes in a piece of writing, 
which did not on investigation contain more than 

‘lfive hundred wor-ls in all. Moreover, this man 


One morning he observed four toads sitting} alleged, that a certain newspaper, notoriously care- 


fully printed, “was always full of mistakes, the 
very worst in this respect, in the whole country.” 
On being challenged to point them out, he did not 
find one, but protested that he could, give him time. 

This hyperbole of speech ryns into extravagance 
of conduct, but of this nothing will now be said. 
Concerning this disagreeable trick of speech it is to 
be remarked, that it defeats itself. One cannot be 
positive about the statements of a man who has 
superlatives perpetually on his tongue. Over- 
charged assertions are falsehoods though they may 
not be lies, for the want of a malicious intent. But 
they wholly deprive the person employing them of 
all credit in his statements, He commits the very 
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common mistake of destroying the vigour of his 
language by the intense and overwrought phrases, 
which he thought would give it strength. ‘he im- 
pression made by such a person is therefore feeble, 
his expressions being received as “sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.” ‘The way to affect by lan- 
guage is to speak the truth in simplicity, nothing 
exaggerating, and setting down naught in a false 
light. Renounce this injurious habit, for it robs 
the language of its strength. When superlatives 
and intense expressions are made to do service on 
trivial occasions, nothing will be left for use at 
times, when all the resources of the language will 
be required as vehicles for thoughts the most pow- 
erful and emotions the most profound. 


——__##--- 
For “ The Friend.” 
Perfection. 


In the year 1657, George Whitehead and some 
other Friends held an open dispute with a priest 
who had denounced Fricnds on account of their 
holding the doctrine of perfection, and who with 
his abettors contended that the best of men were 
trespassers and transgressors. As this essential 
christian doctrine seems to be but little alluded to 
in the present day, and some are willing to doubt its 
being practicable for Christians to be freed from sin 
this side the grave, it is desirable to have it occa- 
sionally revived, and the following extract from 
G. Whitehead’s Journal is offered for insertion in 
“The Friend :”— 


“T demonstrated the several states and degrees| 
of children, of such as might call God father, of 


such children under Christ’s teaching, or in his 


school, as needed to crave forgiveness of their| 


the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous; and he is 





THE FRIEND. 


the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world.’ Such 
kiudness and help has our Mediator afforded, if we 
do not sin wilfully. 

“, And furthermore, even such little children 
as are but weak and feeble, who experience a mea- 
sure of true faith and repentance in the name of 
Christ, God is not willing to cast off, but to own 
them for his children and people; and if they be 
sincere in their desires and love to him, and do not 
draw back, but follow the Lord fully, yea, follow 
the Lord Jesus Christ in and through the work of 
regeneration, they will become his free-born chil- 
dren; he will be an everlasting Father unto them, 
and they shall be his sons and daughters, and heirs 
of his heavenly kingdom forever. 

“6. God was pleased to esteem Ephraim his 
dear son and pleasant child, when he was humbled 
under his chastisement, and prayed to be turned, 
and repented; see Jer. xxxi. 18, 19, 20. And 
in that low condition the Lord extended compas- 
sion and mercy to him, or that tribe. Oh! the 
bowels of the tender mercies of God, which move 
and are opened abundantly in his dear Son Jesus 
Christ, to the truly penitent and humbled, through 
his fatherly chastisements. 

“7, Now to consider the new birth completed or 
perfectly formed in Christ Jesus; such who are 
perfectly born from above, by the Holy Ghost, 
born of water and of the Spirit, so as to be tho- 
roughly washed, sanctified, and made living to 
God in Christ, abide in him and sin not, as John 
said, Whosoever abideth in him, sinneth not; and 
he who is so born of God, that he cannot sin, it is 





trespasses ; and of such children whom Jobn wrote 


unto when he said :—‘I write unto you little chil-| 
dren, because your sins are forgiven you.” Had| 
they need always to pray for forgiveness of their, 
sins all their life time, after their sins were for-| 


given? No, sure, that would imply that still they 
wanted forgiveness, or were in a state of condem- 
nation when their sins were already forgiven them, | 
which is very inconsistent. i > * 

“1, He is our father; and may be so called, as| 
he is our Creator, having created man in his own 
image: ‘Have we not all one Father? hath not| 
one God created us?’ 

“2. God is owned to be our father when we are 
begotten by his living Word, into a measure of 
true and living faith in Christ, in order to be sanc- 
tified, being adopted or chosen to be his sons and 


heirs of eternal life; and being such children or| 


sons by adoption, we have received the spirit of 
adoption, whereby, as young and weak children, 
we cry to him, Abba, Father. 


“3, When we did experience but asmall entrance | tally forgotten, though every day brings us nearer 


into the work of regeneration or sanctification, and 
our hearts were turned toward God with tender 
breathings and desires to him, that the work might 


go forward and prosper, toward the completing of, 


the new birth, then we could truly call God, ‘ Our 
father, having begotten us again unto a lively 
hope.’ 

“4, And though little children, whose sins are 
forgiven, through repentance and faith in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, are but weak, and may 
stumble and possibly fall, so as to get some bruises 
or hurts, yet the apostle John gives this encourage- 
ment to such: ‘ My little children, these things 
write I unto you, that ye sin not,’ &c. Whereby 
he implies a possibility of a sinless state, as also 
our duty not to sin. And also not to despair of 
help and recovery, if any of us in that weak con- 


because he is so born, and his seed remaineth in 
him. ‘To attain to this state and stature in Christ 

esus, requires a true travail of soul, a persever- 
ance and growth in grace and faithfulness in the 
love of God, a being rooted in love, and a real 
stability in truth and righteousness. The true and 
heaven-born child must be kept in the bosom of the 
Father,—and blessed be our heavenly Father, he 
hath many such children, who will never forsake 
him who is the God of their salvation, and who 
will rather die than deny the truth. And, * Who 
shall separate them from the love of Christ ?’ 
And, ‘We can do nothing against the truth, but 
for the truth.” 


—_—__~+o--_— 
Selected. 


We are at a loss to know whether thou hast en- 
gaged in business or not, but suppose it likely, 
from what thy former letters intimate. Do, dear 
, keep within the bounds of moderation in 
that respect; a life of hurry isa life of perplexity, 
in which the great things of futurity are often to- 





and nearer to them. If thou art in earnest to let 


these have the preference their superior importance 


deserves, thou wilt welcome every caution against 
the admission of trifles into their place, which wis- 
dom can suggest and love dictate; for with all our 
care, the momentary enjoyments and possessions 
of this delusive scene will occupy full as much 
‘room in our minds and affections as they ought. 
Ido not write this from any suspicion that my 
dear stands more exposed to the common 








[ know can only be, when, as Young says of the 
good man, “ one hand has fastened on the skies ;” 
then in the prospect of transecndant glory, he in- 
deed “ may bid earth reel, nor feel the idle whirl.” 
—Letter of George Dillwyn. 





For “ The Friend.” 
Danger of Losing a Good Condition, 


An eminent Christian writing to his son, says, 
‘As a wise man hath exhorted, with all thy get- 
tings, get understanding, I entreat thee to seek 
principally after improvement in acquaintance with 
the sanctifying hand, and to learn the way and the 
end of its turning ; and that stillness is required, 
when we see that no hand but the Lord’s can open 
the way, and bring the longed-for help. Yet that 
help and salvation is to be looked for reverently 
and hopingly ; and in so applying on our part, the 
Lord our gracious God doth and will delight to 
regard and work so that his arising may fill the 
soul, and engage it in present gladness, and 
strengthened faith in his arm, and renewed trust to 
travel on. ‘Thus his gracious workings bring forth 
praise and holy admiration to his great and mighty 
Name, whercin alone is that salvation, and those 
riches that are good for all. May the feeling 
knowledge hereof, and an humble hope and trust 
to be guided and balanced by the invisible Holy 
One, guard and stay thee through the unsettling 
struggles that may attend thee. For betwixt the 
converse and pursuits of the unmortified world, 
however polished by human endeavours, and the 
earthly nature in ourselves, with the gilded ap- 
pearance of penetration, comprehensiveness of 
reason and finesse, of many among the more 
jlearned part of mankind, and the little, low, yet 
jpure and powerful seed, which at times makes it- 
self known [in the heart] indisputably, yet hides 
itself again, creatures are liable to dangerous toss- 
ings; and good beginnings, ideas and desires of 
God's own begetting have unhappily miscarried. 
And instead of coming nearer the experience of 
salvation being as walls and bulwarks about them 
in a quiet habitation, too many, for want of care- 
fully looking towards the true port, have been 
gradually by one wave after another carried off to 
sea again, and shipwrecked in the loose, unbot- 
tomed conceptions and interests of the world. 
Wherefore cleave close to the immovable Rock, 
the spiritual appearance of the Father and the 
Son, in whom is all might, and all sufficiency; and 
I fully believe He will be thy God, thy Saviour, 
thy Shepherd, to lead and feed thee, thy Shield, 
and exceeding great reward. Amen.” 

The ardour of youth, and the reluctance to act 
from conviction, in opposition to the erroneous 
opinions of their associates, expose young people 
to fall into ways which do not yield peace. One 
wrong deed, if not repented of and forsaken, 
makes way for another; and as the light of Truth 
which convinces of sin is disregarded, it shines 
more dimly, and the sensibility to evil, lessens. 
Satan takes advantage, and induces them to be- 
lieve that some actions and opinions are not as sin- 
ful as others consider them, or they can leave them 
when they please. In this way many are entan- 
gled as in a net, from which they cannot extricate 


snare than others, or more in need of the hint than|themselves, and the longer they are in it, the 
myself, but as I am never happier in the good|greater become the difficulties they encounter, and 
things of this life than when my affections are|until mercy again visits them, the weaker their 
\fixed on the great after scene, and there are nojdesire to be released. The cultivation of the ta- 
sublunary possessions that are in their nature sub-|lents, connected with the regulating power of the 
stantial and permanent, [ sincerely wish for my-|Cross, is very proper, and under the direction of 
self and for those I love, that we may be enabled|the great Giver, will make a man useful to his 





dition of little children, happen to sin, or get some 
fall, hurt, or bruise, as in these following words: 
‘And if any man sin, we have an advocate with 





to live loose from them, that if a dispensation}fellow-man. But imaginary superiority induces 


comparable to a whirlwind should strip us of them,|contempt of others, and turns the mind away from 
they may be parted from us without rending. This|the government of the Holy Spirit. Should one 
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who has been humbled before his Saviour, and led 
to desire a heavenly inheritance, experience that de- 
sire, through unwatchfulness, to grow cold, he may, 
as the writer we have quoted says, “ by one wave 
after another be carried off to sea again, and ship- 
wrecked in the loose, unbottomed conceptions and 
interests of the world.” 

The last state of that man would be worse than 
the first. Paul, a learned man, says, “ Knowledge 
puffeth up, but charity edifieth;” and a modern 
writer, “ with the talents of an angel, a man may 
be a fool.” We see this verified in men of eminent 
talents and knowledge, who have attained to high 
stations in civil and religious society, but wanting 
the humility and the religion of a child of God, 
have fallen into degraded habits, and been de- 
spoiled of the high character they had reached, 
and the usefulness they were designed for in the 
world. Paul felt the need of humble watchful- 
ness, though not a whit behind the chiefest of the 
apostles. He says, “ Every one that striveth for 
the mastery, is temperate in all things. Now they 
do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we an in- 
corruptible. I therefore so run, not as uncertain, 
so fight I, not as one that beateth the air. But | 
keep under my body, and bring it into subjection ; 
lest that by any means, when [ have preached to| 
others, I myself should be a cast-away.” Young! 
people have their peculiar temptations, but as they 
obey their Saviour, he will deliver and keep them 
from all evil. But whether young or old, it is our 
constant duty to watch and pray lest we enter into} 
temptation ; nothing can protect us against the 


wiles of Satan, but the Lord by his Holy Spirit 
which we must obey. 





Selected. 

“ But worldly prosperity, a bait so tempting, so| 
gilded over with the plaudit of all, even the reli- 
gious, how shall it be so exposed as to be an ob-| 
ject of fear? Many, very many, who have under- 
gone persecutions without offence,—deep distress of 
mind without sinking into despondency, and trials 
of great outward stripping without murmuring 
(great attainments, indeed)—even these when 
proved with success in worldly engagements, how 
have they bowed to the idols of gold and silver, 
and how has the subtle enemy worked upon their 
minds, and even led them to imagine, notwith- 
standing their affections are so manifestly en- 
grossed thereby, that they are the tokens of Divine 
regard and approbation. The adulation and hom- 
age which riches ever attract are considered as} 
confessions to their superior merit, and stimulate 
them to exercise lordship in the pride of worldly 
wisdom over the unresisting and suffering flock of 
Christ. Nay, as such take the lead in all societies, 
and are the means of bringing them into distinc-| 
tion and reputation among men, thousands are so} 
blinded by the god of this world as to suppose the 
spiritual welfare of a religious society is increasing 
with its temporal and external credit; and thus 
they adopt, in fact, the language of the idolatrous 
Israelites to their golden calf, ‘These be thy gods, 
O Israel, that brought thee forth from the land of 
Egypt.’” 
These words of wisdom and almost prophetie| 
warning fell from the pen of George Dillwyn, eighty 





Selected. 


THE SLEEP. 


“He giveth His beloved sleep.” Psalm cxxvii. 2. 


Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 
Along the Psalmist’s music deep— 
Now tell me if that any is, 
For gift or grace surpassing this— 
‘He giveth His beloved sleep ?” 


What would we give to our beloved? 
The hero’s heart, to be unmoved— 
The poet's star-tuned harp to sweep— 
The senate’s shout to patriot vows— 
The monarch’s crown, to light the brows 7— 
“ He giveth Lis beloved sleep.” 


What do we give to our beloved? 

A little faith, all undisproved— 
A little dust to overweep— 

And bitter memories, to make 

The whole earth blasted for our sake! 
“ He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


“Sleep soft, beloved!” we sometimes say, 
But have no tune to’charm away 

Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep ; 
But never doleful dream again 
Shall break the happy slumber, when 

“ He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


O earth, so full of dreary noises ! 

O men, with wailing in your voices! 
O delved gold, the wailer’s heap! 

O strife, O curse, that o’er it fall! 

God makes a silence through you all, 
And “ giveth His beloved sleep.” 


His dew drops mutely on the hill; 
His cloud above it saileth still, 
Though on its slope men toil and reap! 
More softly than the dew is shed, 
Ur cloud is floated overhead, 
“ He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


Hla! men may wonder while they scan 
A living, thinking, feeling man, 

In such a rest his heart to keep; 
But angels say—and through the word 
I ween their blessed smile is heard— 

“ He giveth His beloved sleep !” 


For me, my heart, that erst did go, 
Most like a tired child at a show, 
That sees through tears the juggler’s leap— 
Would now its wearied vision close, 
Would childlike on Z/is love repose, 
Who “ giveth His beloved sleep !” 


And, friends! dear friends !—when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 
And round my bier ye come to weep— 
Let one, most loving of you all, 
Say, not a tear must o’er her fall— 
“He giveth His beloved sleep!” 
Elizabeth B. Barrett. 


+e -- — 


For “The Friend.” 

On the Observance of the First Day of the Week. 
If the keeping of one day in seven be obligatory 
on christians, as a day of rest and religious im- 
provement, as I believe the Society of Friends 
have held from the days of George Fox to the 
present time, how shall we account for the discre- 


|paney between belief and practice, in the preva-| 


lence amongst us of social (or idle) visiting on the 
first day? A practice which seems increasing, at 
least in some neighbourhoods, so much as to call 


| 
forth remarks from non-professors, who, however 


widely they may deviate in this respect, are quite 
aware of the inconsistency of our example: and 


many seem hardly attainable on the six working 
days, duly appreciated, by parents remaining at 
home with their families, endeavouring by example 
and precept to have their children and those under 
their care, instructed in like manner, a blessed re- 
sult might be experienced. 

And were our junior members influenced to de- 
vote more of their time to the perusal of the records 
of our early Friends, thus becoming acquainted 
with their principles, and with their faithfulness 
amidst great sufferings, to those testimonies which 
we profess, with their earnestness for their own souls’ 
salvation, and their unwearied labours that others 
might be gathered to the fold of the great Shep- 
herd, how much more hopeful might be the pro- 
spect of a succession of members who would truly 
value their birth-right, and with whom the sugges- 
tions of those enemies of the cross of Christ, who 
would modify old-fashioned Quakerism lest they 
should appear peculiar, or not in conformity with 
the fashions of the world, would have no place. It 
\is only through the divine blessing on sincere efforts 
to imbue the minds of the children with an ac- 
quaintance with our christian testimonies and with 
the importance of sustaining them, that we can 
hope for better times in our degenerate Society. 

‘The instruction, religious and literary, of the 
poor and neglected among our population, especi- 
\ally the coloured part, will not, on this day be over- 
looked, where there is a willingness “to do our 
very best,’ and thus to make a small return for the 
favours of which we have so freely partaken, not 
doubting the approval of Him who has said, “ inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me.” 

Thomas Shillitoe, in his address to the inhabitants 
of Altona, after alluding to the obligation which 
christians are under to set apart one day out of 
seven for religious purposes, says, “ Hlow reasonable 
is this service, but how contrary to the spirit in 
which it should be discharged, is the frequent prac- 
tice, even of those who do not wholly neglect to 
attend a place of worship, of giving way to plea- 
sures and amusements . . . . on the latter part of 
the day, as if the whole of it were too much for the 
concerns of religion—for that which is indeed the 
most important business of life; and as if the sooner 
any religious impressions are obliterated the bet- 
ter.” 

Henry Tuke, in his “ Duties of Religion and 
Morality,” says, “although the ceremonial part of 
ithe Jewish Sabbath is not obligatory upon chris- 
\tians, yet several of the reasons assigned for its in- 
|stitution apply to us equally with them. Christians 
lin all ages have therefore agreed in the appropria- 
tion of a seventh day, or onc day in the week, to 
‘be particularly set apart for public worship, and 
for other means of religious improvement, as also 
for a time of relaxation and rest from bodily labour 
\to those who are subject to it. This indulgence 
was extended, under the law, to the animal crea- 
tion; “That thine ox and thine ass may rest.” 
[Would that that poor dumb servant, the horse, 
could enjoy a like immunity from toil, under pro- 
fessors of a more favoured dispensation.] “ The 
religious observance of one day in the week is of 
so much importance to the preservation of piety 
and virtue; and the neglect of it is so evidently 








a i ago. we Cnn not sound as if written within) should the influence of our example be considered | marked with irreligion, and in general with immo- 
the last twenty! 





a trivial thing? 
Our predecessors, in religious belief, were well 


rality, that however necessary it is to avoid the 
superstitious observance of it, which the Saviour 


Interesting to Antiquaries—Recently, the re-| acquainted with the great truths contained in the|had occasion to censure, yet every reasonable con- 
mains of a mastodon were discovered by some la-| Holy Scriptures, and no doubt were truly concerned sideration conspires to press the practice closely 
bourers, while excavating in Cornell’s Pond,| that their children should have a like knowledge ; upon us, as affording an opportunity, which many 
Brooklyn, N. Y. It is embedded in quicksand,| and were the opportunities which the afternoon of|could not otherwise easily obtain, of acquiring re- 
and a watch has been set to prevent any portions] this day presents for religious improvement and for |ligious instruction and improvement, and of pub- 


of the skeleton being surreptitiously removed. 


that quietness and introversion of mind, which with 


jlicly performing that worship which is due unto 
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Him who made the heaven and earth, the seas and 
the fountains of waters.” 
Ohio, Eighth mo. 1858. 


ace Oietitinnse 
Selected for “The Friend.” 


Though the following piece may most arrest the 
attention of the serious reader, it is not for this 
class that it is particularly intended. But if there 
be any to whom this may come, who feel great in- 
difference (which is practical infidelity) to eternal 
things ; who seldom, if ever, think of their pre- 
cious soul’s immortal destiny ; who, carried down 
the prevailing current of this world’s degeneracy, 
being absorbed in the pursuit of its pleasures, its 
treasures, its fashions, vanities and follies, may 
these seriously read the following stirring admoni- 
tion, and no less seriously and calmly ponder their 
latter end:—the awful strand where, without re- 
pentance and amendment of life, they must finally 
sink, And may the quickening influence of the 
Lord’s Holy Spirit so arouse as to cause them so- 
lemnly and savingly to inquire with a true peni- 
tent formerly “ what shall 1 do to be saved,” that 
they may repent, and believe, and receive the gos- 
pel, which is the power of God: and thus expe- 
rience salvation through Christ, in that awful judg- 
ment-day, which to each one of us, fast maketh haste. 

There ave the Spirit’s strivings:—the days of 
precious visitation:—the sixth, ninth and eleventh 
hour calls to labour in the vineyard of the Lord of 
hosts. But these may be slighted, or obedience 
deferred “ to a more convenient season,” till “ there 
remains no more sacrifice fot sin.” There is too 
“ A solemn after-scene— 

A heaven of joy—a hell of bitter woe.” 








“The burning lake of fire— 
The soul’s dread canker—the undying worm.” 
May our eyes be anointed to see, and ears open- 
ed to hear the things which belong to our everlast- 
ing peace. ‘That we may repent, return and live, 
knowing that “in the grave there is no labour, 
nor no device.” 


THE AWFUL CONSEQUENCES OF DELAY RELATED 
IN “THE CONFESSION OF AN AGED MAN,” 
“Quench not the Spirit.” 


Among the thousands and tens of thousands of 
mankind who are living according to the course of 
this vain and wicked world, few are found who are 
resolved to die as they live. Convictions at times 
arise in their hearts, which clearly manifest their 
entire unfitness to appear before the judgment-seat 
of the Saviour, whom they are now so awfully 
slighting. Were the inquiry addressed to them: 
“Is it your intention to go into eternity in the 
same careless, and even sinful state in which you 
are now living,” would not most of them be shocked 
at the question? They would perhaps reply :— 
“Do you think we care so little for our immortal 
souls? Although we are, we confess, neglecting 
them too much, we mean to think more seriously 
before we dic.” Awful delusion! evidently the 
crafty snare of the enemy, for how few have been 
known to comply with this intention! most of those 
loiterers find, if there are any reasons to induce 
them to be guilty of this culpable neglect now, 
reasons of the same deceptive character arc not 
wanting in the future periods of their lives. The 
following circumstance calculated, methinks, to 
rouse the most careless, is related as really having 
occurred. May it prove as a warning to those 
into whose hands this tract may fall? 

“My children,” said an old man, “ the words of 
your dying father will be few. I wish them to 
sink deep into your hearts.” ‘Then raising himself 
a little in his bed with a degree of strength which 


the last weeks of his sickness, he proceeded, 
“When young, I enjoyed religious privileges, and 
was the subject of occasional serious reflections. 
When just entering on my sixteenth year, these 
impressions were made on my mind with unusual 
force. I seemed at times to hear a voice saying to 
me—‘ Seek an interest in the Saviour.’ I was 
unhappy, my former amusements lost their relish. 
Still I was not willing to relinquish them, and obey 
the voice that was calling me to this day, and in 
which obedience, alas! I “do now feel would have 
been my greatest happiness. One day, after much 
reflection, I deliberately vowed that after the sea- 
son of youthful amusements lost its relish, I would 
give myself up to religious pursuits. My anxiety 
tor my soul’s welfare zmmecdiately left me; I re- 
turned to my foolish amusements; and the subject | 
was soon forgotten. When I had attained the age | 
of twenty-five, the monitory voice returned; it re- 
minded me of my neglected vow, and again pressed 
upon me the importance of eternal things. ‘Though | 
I had not thought of my promise for years, yet I 
acknowledged “its obligations, but an immediate 
fulfilment seemed more impracticable than it did 
nine years before. I vowed with increasing so- 
lemnity, that when the cares of a rising family 
should subside, I would certainly attend to the 
concerns of my soul. 

“ Again I applied myself to worldly avocations, 
and soon buried all thoughts of the admonition I 
had received. At fifty, when you, my children, 


were diminishing, instead of increasing my cares, | 


this heavenly monitor returned. Fuliil your pro- 
wise, seek reconciliation with God, through a cru- 
cified Redeemer,’ was continually pressing on my 
mind. I knew that I had promised to attend to 
the all-important concerns of my soul, but I was 
dissatisfied that its fulfilment should be claimed so 
soon, and yet I regretted that I had not attended 
to the subject before, when I could have done it, 
I thought, with less difficulty; but such were the 
extent and pressure of my business, that to do it 
then seemed impossible. J became very unhappy, 
and after again deliberating, I sought relief to my 
troubled feelings, by again ‘solemnly renewing my 
promise to God. I said, ‘ When the pressure of 
my business is passed, I Will devote my attention 
to a preparation for eternity.’ 

‘No sooner had I fixed my mind on this course, 
than my anxieties again disappeared—the strivings 
of the Spirit ceased in my bosom, and ceased forever! 

“When sickness warned me of approaching | 
death, I sought to fix my mind on this subject, but 
it was in vain. There was a gloom and terror) 
drawn round religion, at which my soul shuddered. 
I felt, alas! that “I was forsaken of God, but it did 
not move my hard heart. I had no love to God, 
no repentance for sin, nor wish to forsake it. i 
felt nothing but the sullen gloom of despair. I 
knew I was in the hands of a just/y offended God, 
from whom I expected no mercy and could ask 
none. With these feelings I am now about to ¢n- 
ter the eternal world. To you, my children, I can 
only say, profit by my example—‘ Quench not the | 
Spirit, —seék rgconciliation with God now, if you 
would avoid a miserable eternity—put not off the 
concerns of your souls till” — 

The sentence died on his lips; his strength 
which had been summoned to make this last effort, 
suddenly failed; he fell back upon his bed, and 
with a heart-piercing groan, the immortal spirit 
took its flight from that body which it had inha- 
bited nearly fourscore years, to receive according 
to that it had done. 

This little narrative I had from the grandson of, 
the old man who stood by his dying bed. He af- | 


dated his first permanent convictions of sin and 
eternal ruin, from that awful scene. The descen- 
dants of the old man were numerous, many of 
whom became pious; several were awakened by 
‘his dying charge. 
siemens 
From “The Leisure Hour.” 
The Overland Route to India, 
(Continued from page 379.) 

GIBRALTAR AND ITS MILITARY ASSOCIATIONS, 

We were now approaching the far-famed “ Pil- 
lars of Hercules,” a hard stiff breeze blowing right 
ahead. All of us who, for the first time, were 
visiting this singular spot of the world, where Eu- 
‘rope and Africa almost touch each other, were in 
jhigh spirits. What thrilling events in ancient and 
modern times crowd on the mind as you near the 
(Straits of Gibraltar! Of old this was the boun- 
dary of the known world; all beyond was mystery 
and fable. ‘The Pheenicians, who built Tyre and 
Sidon, who were the inventors of letters, who were 
so famed for their commerce and colonies, and 
who, it is supposed, were even acquainted with the 
\properties of the mariner’s compass, were the first 
who ventured, with daring keel, to plough these 
seas. They founded Tangier, which we passed on 
our right, and perforated caverns at the extremity 


of Cape t Spartel bear traces to this day of this en- 
terprising people. Six hundred years before the 
christian era, at the command of Pharaoh-Necho, 
the Egyptian king who slew Josiah in battle, these 
‘bold navigators passed these straits. Having fear- 
‘lessly braved the swelling billows of the Atlantic, 
hitherto unexplored, they sailed round Africa 
twenty centuries before Vasco de Gama was born. 
Then followed the Carthaginian fleets, visiting 
Spain, Gaul, and even Britain. After them came 
the rude barks of the Greeks; then the far-famed 
Roman galleys; then the piratical craft of the 
Goths and the Moors. These nations establishing 
themselves respectively in the surrounding coun- 
itries, numerous traces of their early adventures 
are still to be found. All these came from the 
east, sailing westward ; but now the tide is turned, 
and the Anglo-Saxon, from the little island where 
ithe barbarous Britons once sailed about with 
‘painted bodies in their boats of wicker-work, co- 
vered with hides 
‘magnificent steam-frigates, and is making these 
straits Great Britain’s highway to her kingdoms in 
ithe East. Such is the onward current of events— 
\the irresistible tide of improvement that is set in, 
‘bearing us onward to holier and happier times, 
like the long, deep, rolling swell of the Atlantic, 
which was then hurrying us forward to the Straits 
lof Gades. Let not the phila thropist be discour- 
aged. We dare not say, “the former days were 
‘better than these.” Many and great are our diffi- 
culties in secking the amelioration of our race ; but 
progress is being made, and triumph is sure. 

As we neared the Straits, the shore on each side 
‘seemed studded with associations. We passed on 
the African coast, Tangier, famed in our time for 
the attack of the French under Prince de Join- 
ville. To our right stood Mount Atlas, so lofty 
that the ancients thought the heavens rested on his 
head and the earth on his shoulders. Near this is 
ithe site of the famous fabled garden of the Hes- 
perides. On the Spanish coast the lofty mountains 
jand undulating hills had a striking effect. Many 
a solitary watch-tower on the hills reminded one of 
ithe scenes of warfare and woe these shores had 
witnessed ; their forlorn and mouldering appear- 
lance seemed to intimate that the demon of war 
had departed, to return, I trust, no more. A 
|Strong current of about two miles and a half per 





he had not been able to command for several of|terwards became a minister of the Gospel, and |hour continually runs in the centre of the Straits, 


, is ploughing these seas with his. 
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from the Atlantic into the Mediterranean. A 
counter stream to the westward runs along each 
shore. These currents philosophers have in vari- 
ous ways, and with various success, endeavoured 
to explain; but our mariners turn the facts to their 
decided advantage. We kept the centre, and the 
current helped us steadily on, in spite of the strong 
breeze that was blowing ahead. We had a fine 
view of Tarifa, standing nearly on the most south- 
ern point of the coast of Spain. It seemed a place 
of no great moment, yet is it celebrated in the an- 
nals both of ancient and modern war. Here the 
Goths vanquished the Vandals, and the Moors the 
Goths, and the Spaniards the Moors; many a dark 
deed, history tells us, has been perpetrated within 
and around these now frail and tottering walls. In 
the Peninsular war Tarifa was deemed a place of 
much importance. 

We had now fairly entered the Straits. At the 
narrowest point they are about seven miles broad, 
and extend nearly fifteen miles from their entrance 
to Gibraltar. The scenery throughout is magnifi- 
cent. Mons Abyla rears its rugged peaks on the 
African coast; on the opposite shore stands Calpe, 





the rock of Gibraltar. ‘Lhese two are called “ the 
Pillars of Hercules,” because tradition tells us, 
though now fourteen miles apart, they were once 
united ; but this mighty mythical hero, to open up 
a communication between the Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic, cleft them asunder by his strong arm, 
and set them up to mark the boundary of his la- 
bours. ‘The separation between these two moun- 
tains is not more complete than that which obtains 
at the present day between the Moors and the 
Spaniards. ‘Though approaching territorially so 
near, they have no friendly intercourse with each 
other. ‘l'hey hate each other with perfect hatred. 


. . . | 
Morocco retains her ancient sovereignty, laws, ha- 


bits, ideas, and pursuits intact, with no admixture 
from any place or people under the sun. ‘Though 
so near at hand, and passed by thousands of our 
countrymen every year, it is, perhaps, less known) 





and less visited than Patagonia or Japan. I gazed 
on each shore with deep emotion, admiring the 


romantic beauty of the hills and dales of Spain,|be still.” With His attending presence, we are_| 


and the bold rugged sublimity of the African 


scenery. At length we rounded the most southern) us; but however calm the waters may be, and we 


For “The Friend.” 

It is Better to Suffer Wrong than to Do Wrong. 
At seasons of excitement and difficulty, when 
we believe that ourselves or our friends are op- 
pressed or that they have been unjustly treated, 
there is need of being especially guarded lest we 
utter language which must subsequently leave a 
sharper sting than all which our opponents could 


urge against us. As sheep gather nearer to their) 


eare-taker, in times of danger, so it is incumbent 
upon us, when the enemy of our soul’s peace is 
endeavoring to break in upon us, trying to scatter 
the flock, to draw nearer to the blessed Shepherd 
of Israel ; particularly to mind His holy directions, 
and to seek shelter under the crook of his love, 
wherein there is peace and safety. Then no instru- 
ment of destruction can prosper against us; but all 
those afflictions which attend, the household of faith, 


may be made in great mercy, through inscrutable | 
wisdom, to promote our salvation and eternal peace; | 


and the very means which seem so fearfully to 
threaten our entire overthrow, may be. controlled 
to subserve our best interest; for “‘ we know that 
all things work together for good to them that love 
God—to them that are called according to his pur- 
pose.” 

“ Be not overcome of evil; but overcome evil 
with good,” the Christian finds needful to be veri- 
fied in his experience now, as in other ages, and 
there is no surer course of success ; neither is there 
any greater or more glorious victory than the sol- 
diers of the Blessed Lamb realize, while acting 


under the banner of the cross, in the suppression | 


of their carnal inclinations: showing forth the 
blessed fruits of the spirit, and in patience even 
striving for the welfare of those who oppose them- 
selves. If wesuffer ourselves to be driven and tossed 
by the waves of violence and excitement, we are 
indeed liable to be overwhelmed, and helplessly 
submerged by the dark waters of despair; but if 
we feelingly know that the dear Master, who lim- 
iteth every wave, is on board our little bark, the 
storm, even at its height, may be immediately 
calmed as of old, by the holy injunction, “ Peace, 


safe though tke waves roll as mountains around 


point of Andalusia, and “The Rock,” in all its} apparently be peacefully gliding through the ocean 


grandeur, burst on our view. 


With grateful| of time, without His watchful care we are in im-| 


hearts we cast anchor in the magnificent Bay of|minent danger, for we then know not what hour 


Gibraltar. 


of the night the tempest may come, as a thief, to 


As our steamer had to coal here, we made all| deprive us of all our temporary peace. At seasons 


haste to land and examine the wonders of this 
renowned rock. It is composed of marble and 
limestone, and is so perforated with caverns that 
some have derived its ancient name, Calpe, from 
Calph, the Phoenician word for a “ carved moun- 
tain.” The promontory is nearly three miles long, 
but nowhere is it one mile broad. Its summit is 
an immense ridge, stretching from north to south, 
broken into three prominent points, rising from 
1100 feet to 1400 feet above the level of the sea. 
To the east the rock is almost perpendicular; the 
western side is more sloping, though of difficult 
ascent. Like a noble lion couchaut, it stretches 
into the Mediterranean, the sleepless sentinel of 
the deep, 

As our party approached the landing-place, in 
one of those small telucca-rigged craft, so readily 
furnished for your convenience by the boatmen in 
the bay, the rock seemed bristling with fortifica- 
tions, from its summit to its base. ‘To my sur- 
prise, the royal standard of England was flutter- 
ing in the breeze from the flag-staff near the Old 
Mole; and we stepped on the quay while the bat- 
tery was firing a royal salute. 


(To be continued.) 


of mental depression and fear, we know the Lord 


to be exalted, as we place all our hope and confi-| 
dence in Him; and His delivering arm is often| 


seen to be stretched forth for our comfort and safety 
when danger is most appalling, as we abide in the 
same blessed state which the Psalmist experienced 
when he said, “ The Lord is my light and my sal- 
vation ; whom shall I fear? the Lord is the strength 
of my life; of whom shali I be afraid?” Here we 
are favoured to realize this exulting language: “ For 
in the time of trouble He shall hide me in his pa- 
vilion; in the secret of his tabernacle shall he hide 
me; he shall set me up uponarock. And now 
shall my head be lifted up above mine encmies 
round about me: Therefore will I offer in his taber- 
nacle sacrifices of joy; I will sing, yea, I will sing 
praises unto the Lord.” 

Cayuga County, N. Y., Eighth mo. 3d, 1858. 

niniesiadtaiidbiicas 

As it is only now and then that we have a land- 
slide, while we are continually annoyed by the 
dust which sifts in at every crack, and door, and 
window ; so it is only now and then that we have 
a crushing trouble, while we are perpetually an- 
noyed by little cares and vexations. 
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| We did not intend to allow the observations of 
\the lively author of the Sketches of the Overland 
Route to India, upon the associations connected 
jwith Trafalgar, published in our last number, to 
|appear without some observations relative to the 
itrue character of the “ hero” of the bloody tragedy 
enacted in Trafalgar Bay, and the “memorable 
'signal” given by him that has been so often alluded 
|to since, as shedding an additional effulgence on 
ithe “blaze of glory’’ represented as surrounding 
jhis memory, but we were prevented from doing so. 
|Not that we suppose our readers would think we 
approve of such men or such actions, because of 
admitting such a reference thereto into our columns; 
but in order to guard some of the more juvenile 
among them from receiving an impression that such 
a character as Nelson’s possesses true dignity, or 
that he and men engaged like him, however much 
they may be lauded, and have the honours of this 
world heaped on them, are the benefactors of man- 
kind, or deserving of their gratitude and esteem. 

That Nelson possessed largely the ferocious 
courage and unrelenting tenacity of purpose, typi- 
fied by the bull-dog, no one need dispute; his 
\genius, if genius it can be called, was for destruc- 
tion: it taught him to disregard the antiquated 
irules of naval warfare and to inaugurate a new 
mode of attack upon a hostile fleet, by which the 
|tactics for defence could be rendered nugatory, and 
death dealt out from his floating batteries more 
‘speedily and more effectually. His course was 
jattended with extraordinary success, and his 
‘greatest “engagements” resulted in what are 
\termed “ brilliant victories.” But he gained his 
celebrity through scenes of blood and carnage, 
and his victories, when stripped of their false 
colouring, were mere exhibitions of murder and 
mutilation on a mammoth scale, that ought to 
ishock every christian heart, and excite loathing 
and pity in every sensitive mind. 

The “memorable signal,” “England expects 
every man to do his duty,” displayed from the peak 
of the “ Victory,” is said to have produced an al- 
most magical effect throughout the fleet, just rush- 
ing into battle; and when announced at home as 
the inspiriting symbol under which the bloody 
victory was won, it excited throughout the nation 
hardly less enthusiasm; and again and again has 
\it been, and it is still quoted there as a maxim 
which all should keep in mind when dealing with 
a foe. But it was dictated by an unchristian spirit, 
and it was intended to stimulate to revenge and 
murder; to urge every man to do all within his 
power to inflict death upon as many as he possibly 
\could, of those who had done him no evil, but 
whom his country had declared to be her foes. 
The Son of God himself had long before announe- 
ed the precepts, that should inspirit his followers, 
“ resist not evil,” “love your enemies,” but Nel- 
son’s signal was meant to set those precepts at 
naught, to induce men—professing christians—to 
give themselves up body and soul to the spirit of 
the Destroyer, that they might rush ruthlessly into 
action in direct opposition to the commands of the 
Captain of salvation, the Saviour of the world, 
into whose dread presence, as the judge of quick 
and dead, they might probably soon be ushered. 
This man of blood fell in the midst of the carnage 
he was urging on, and so far as appeared, died as 
he had lived, more anxious to defeat the enemy, 
than to secure the salvation of his immortal soul. 
But the world must praise the deeds, and embalm 











the memory of those who serve it faithfully in its 
fallen spirit, and make themselves conspicuous 1n 
carrying on its wars of aggression or defence. This 
is the enticing bait that decoys ambitious men to 
enter on the race for public favour, the applause 
of that “populace” who 
“ Soon grow drunk 

With gazing, when they see an able man 

Step forth to notice; and besotted thus, 

Build him a pedestal, and say, ‘Stand there, 

And be our admiration and our praise.’ 

They roll themselves before him in the dust, 

Then most deserving in their own account, 

When most extravagant in his applause, 

As if exalting him they raised themselves.” 

Hence it is, that men like Nelson are too often 

held up as worthy of respect and imitation. All 
England professed to mourn his loss; and lavished 


; . ° Sugar has slightly advanced. 
on his mouldering remains every honour at her)?" _ satiate 


command; although it was well known that in ad- 
dition to his other vices, he lived in unblushing dis- 
regard of the seventh commandment. But these 
honours cannot change the true character of men 
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lin Parliament. On the 26th of last month, Baron Roths- 
|child presented himself at the table to be sworn. A 
|copy of the new oath being offered him, he stated to the 
speaker that he had a conscientious objection to taking 
an oath in the form tendered, and he was thereupon re- 
quested to withdraw. Lord John Russel then moved a 
resolution, “ That any person professing the Jewish re- 
ligion may henceforth, on taking an oath prescribed in 
an act of the present session of Parliament, to entitle 
him to sit and vote in this House, omit the words, ‘ and 
I make this declaration upon the true faith of a Chris- 
tian.’” The House was divided and the resolution car- 
ried, 69 to 37._ Baron Rothschild then reappeared, and 
having been sworn upon the Old Testament, took his 
seat.—The returns of the British Board of Trade show a 
continued falling off in exports.—A heavy gale has been 
experienced on the coast of England, thirteen vessels 
went ashore at Liverpool, but came off at flood tide.— 
|The Liverpool breadstuffs market had been generally 
|quiet. The weather has been favourable for the crops. 
Provisions, Beef, Pork, 
Lard, &c., at rates not much changed. Consols have 
declined, and closed at 953 for money. The London 
News, in an elaborate review of the causes of the late 
commercial crisis, comes to the conclusion that the 
foreign trade of Great Britain has increased too rapidly 


: . 7 wa within a few years past—that credit has be s 
or things. Nothing gives man true dignity but y a ; an ween Oe 


virtue ; nothing adorns his character but the graces 
of the religion of the Prince of Peace. It is there- 


freely, and that manufacturers and merchants have done 
too much business for their means. 
UNITED STATES.—The receipts into the treasury for 


fore of the highest importance that a correct esti-|the quarter ending Sixth mo., 30th, were $23,000,000, 
mate be made of the good resulting from the actions including $9,850,000 from customs, and $12,629,000 


and example of the men who are held up to public 


notice; and that we discriminate between the 
honour and fame which the world bestows, and 


from Treasury-notes. The expenditures for the same 
period were $22,730,000, including nearly $4,000,000 for 
interest on the public debt and the payment of Treasury- 
notes. The bids for the loan of ten millions were opened 


that honour which comes from God only, and aa 9th inst., on eee and upwards of five 
4 ‘2 . ° ° ° 1ons were awar a 4 D 2 a 
inseparable from living in accordance with his will. )))°}. od at avout 5 per cent., three mil 


Contrary to the fears and anticipations generally 


lions between 4 and 5, and about two millions at 4} to 
43. The bids, altogether, reached thirty millions. 
By advices from Central America, it appears that the 


° ° , | presidents Josta Rica and Nicaragua, have ami F 
entertained, since the unsuccessful attempt to ioe of Costa Rica and Nicaragua, have amicably 


the Atlantic telegraph cable, mentioned in a pre- 


arranged all their difficulties, and jointly appealed to 
Great Britain and France for protection against the 


vious number, success appears to have crowned the | United States. 


last experiment, and communication is now estab- 
lished between Ireland and this continent. 


Senator Chandler, of Detroit, has been seriously in- 


The |jured by an explosion of gas in a room in his house; 


community was taken by surprise by the following | ding that the gas escaped from a pipe ia the ceiling, 


dispatch :— 


he stepped upon a chair, with a lamp in his hand, which, 
as soon as it reached the lighter explosive stratum, fired 


Trivity Bay, August 5.—The Atlantic cable has been | it, throwing him down, and burning his face and hands 


successfully laid. 
arrived here yesterday. 
day. 


The cable will be landed to- 
The signals are perfect throughout. 


[SECOND DISPATCH. ] 
LETTER FROM CYRUS W. FIELD. 


Trinity Bay, N.F., Aug. 5, 1858.—The Atlantic Tele- | 
graph Fleet sailed from Queenstown on Saturday, July | 


17th, and met in mid-ocean on the 28th. 


The cable was spliced at 1 o’clock, r. m., on Thurs- 


day, the 29th, and the vessels then separated, the Aga- 


memnon and Valorous bound to Valencia, Ireland, and 


The U. S. steam frigate Niagara | badly.—A watchman of the steamer Empire State, of the 


Fall River line, one day last week entered the wheel- 
house and stretched himself upon a plank to enjoy a nap 
in a cool place. When he awoke, the steamer had started 
upon her daily trip, and the wheel was throwing water 
all over him. The door of the wheel-house had been 
| locked, and the noise of the splashing water preventing 
his cries from being heard, he was obliged to remain in 
his supine position all night, half famished with hunger, 
and drenched with very cold water, and was not relieved 
until the boat arrived at Fall River.—The ship Oliver 
Putnam for Liverpool, from Boston, took out on her last 


the Niagara and Gorgon for this place, where the latter| trip, 75 paupers collected from the State Almshouses, 


arrived yesterday, and this morning the end of the cable | 


will be landed. 


is over two miles in depth. 


the Niagara. 


The electrical signals are sent and received through 


the whole cable perfect. 


The machinery for paying out the cable worked most 
satisfactorily, and was not stopped for a single moment. 


and returned to the “Old Country.”—A few days since, 


It is 1698 nautical or 1950 statute miles|a party went down the bay, from Providence, R. I., and 
between the Telegraph House, head of Valencia Harbour, | 


and the Telegraph House, Bay of Bulls’ Arm, Trinity Bay, 
and for more than two-thirds of this distance the water 


in about two hours caught 23 sharks, one of which mea- 
sured 6 feet 7 inches in length. T wo men who had been 
sentenced to the Western Penitentiary of Penn., for one 


The cable has been paid! year, for dealing in lottery tickets, have been pardoned 
from the Agamemnon at about the same speed as from 


by Governor Packer, after having served out hut 30 days 
of their term.—General Walker has raised several thou- 
sand dollars, it is said, at Columbus, Miss., and enlisted 
thirty men to be ready to leave for Nicaragua about the 
first of ninth mo.—A letter from Texas states that the 
government camels are increasing in number, and that 


On the 7th inst., it was announced that the re ee psn. rd oe = coal oo 
Agememnon had landed her end of the cable, and |?" 9 8 Se ee ee 


signals were being received from the Telegraph 


office at Valencia, Ireland. 


production of gold in California, and at the present rate 
of increase, the coal crops will soon be of greater value.— 


As it will require | There are 6263 tanneries of leather in the United States, 


considerable time to make all the necessary arrange- of which the South has about one-third; Pennsylvania, 
ments for the transmission of messages. it is pro- alone, has nearly one-sixth of the whole number. 
smis ssages, : 


bable some days may elapse before the message 
from Queen Victoria will be received by the Presi- 


New York City.—The Moses Taylor sailed last week 
for Aspinwall with mails and passengers for California. 
Her decks were crowded with human beings, reminding 


dent of the United States, and his answer returned, |the spectator of the days when the gold fever first mani- 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


FOREIGN.—Further news from Europe by the arrival 
of the Persia, Prince Albert, and Arago.—The Indian 


bill has finally passed both Houses of Parliament, alsc 


the bill authorizing the Commons to admit Jews to a seat 


fested itself; the list of passengers was thought to reach 
1000.—The interments last week were 679, a slight de- 
crease from the previous report ; 368 were from diseases 
of the digestive organs, 101 from diseases of the lungs, 
throat, and respiratory organs, and 100 from affections 
»\of the brain and nerves. 

Philadelphia.—The interments here for the week end- 





ing eighth mo., 7th, were 333, or less than one-half the 
number, for the same length of time, in New York; 172 
were males, and 161 females; 74 from cholera infantum, 
23 from dysentery, 15 from congestion of the brain, and 
one from yellow fever. 

New Orleans.—The yellow fever is spreading here and 
is very malignant. The total number of deaths in the 
Charity Hospital, between the 30th ult. and the 6th inst., 
was 64, and 14 cases were discharged cured, leaving 80, 
some of whom were considered convalescent. 

Kansas.—The election has been held, from the returns 
of which it is to be decided whether or not this territory 
is to be admitted as a state under the Lecompton consti- 
tution. The reports are as yet incomplete, but it is 
thought that the whole vote will reach 13,000, and the 
majority against the bill 9000. 

The Submarine Telegraph.—A principal topic of con- 
versation and of wonderment, over the whole Union, is 
the success of the third attempt of the American and 
English vessels to connect the continents of Europe and 
America by an electric conductor, which, with its insu- 
lation of gutta percha, and a system of wires for increas- 
ing its strength, is comprised in a thickness of less than 
an inch, or about the diameter of a man’s thumb. This 
plan and size of the “ cable” were the result of long con- 
tinued experiments, instituted by those well versed in 
telegraphic matters ; and it was necessary to provide for 
perfect insulation of the central copper conductor, for 
sufficient strength to sustain the weight and strain of the 
cable while being laid, and at the same time to condense 
the whole to a limit which would admit of a sufficient 
length of it being taken on board and coiled away be- 
tween the decks of the frigates. Then, in order to re- 
stain it from leaving the vessels too rapidly, where the 
depth of the ocean was unusually great, a system of rol- 
lers and brakes was contrived, which at first proving 
inefficient, was replaced by another, which was repeat- 
edly tested, and rendered as perfect as the skill of the 
best mechanics could attain to. Before the sailing of 
the vessels from the coast of Great Britain, numerous 
experiments were tried in order to provide, beforehand, 
for any unforescen contingencies, and although the re- 
sults did not seem very hopeful to the general reader, the 
officials expressed themselves satisfied, and set sail full 
of spirits und nervous excitement. We can, perhaps, 
only partly imagine the keenness of their disappointment 
when, after many miles of the wire had been run out, 
never to be recovered, the delicate signal apparatus sud- 
denly failed to indicate the passage of the faintest elec- 
tric current, and it became too apparent that either the 
cable was completely severed, or that, by the rupture of 
the insulating material, the water or the supporting 
wires came in contact with the central copper conductor. 
Perhaps few other men would have persevered after the 
failure of the second and third attempt, in the face of 
difficulties almost proved, as it were, to be insurmount- 
able, and against the almost unanimous verdict of the 
press and public of America and England; but it may 
be hereafter an encouragement to some to think that 
they did “try again,” and that their efforts this time 
seem to be crowned with complete success. No accident 
interrupted the swift and altogether successful run from 
the rendezvous, and nineteen hundred and fifty statute 
miles of the cable having been paid out from the two 
vessels, the Niagara dropped anchor, in Trinity Bay, on 
the 4th of eighth mo., and the Agamemnon reached 
Valentia a day or two following: the electric current 
being continued without intermission. The shore-end 
of the cable, at Valentia, on the coast of Ireland, was 
laid last year, by the Niagara, and the batteries and tele- 
graphing apparatus there, are already in order; but at 
Trinity Bay, such was the want of confidence in the re- 
sult, that no preparations had been made, and consider- 
able time may elapse before the first message, which is 
to be from Queen Victoria to President Buchanan, shall 
be transmitted. 
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Diep, on the 31st of Third month, 1855, at the resi- 
dence of her mother, Ruth Stanley, in Salem, Colum- 
biana Co., Ohio, RutH A. Sraney, in the 22nd year of 
her age. 

on the 2nd of First mo., 1858, at the residence of 
the same, Mittey Stanvey, in the 28th year of her age. 

on the 12th of Fourth mo., 1858, at their re- 
sidence in La Fayette, Iowa, Isanetia, wife of Abraham 
Stanley, in the 27th year of her age. The latter a 
brother to Milley and Ruth A. These dear young friends 
all gave evidence to their friends, that, through ador- 
able mercy, they would be permitted to enter those man- 
sions which are prepared for those who walk uprightly. 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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